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Memoir of the Rev. TiLtotson 
Bronson, D. D. late Principal 
of the Episcopal Academy at 
Cheshire, and Editor of the 
Churchman’s Magazine. 


Few men have sustained a high- 
er character for talents and learn- 
ing, or those amiable and excellent 
qualities which adorn human na- 
ture, than the lamented individual 
who is the subject of this memoir. 
For a long period, he maintained a 
prominent station in the Church, 
and in the respect and affections of 
all who knew his worth. The life 
of a literary man is, for the most 
part, too uniform and retired in its 
course, to afford incidents of such 
magnitude as to excite any deep 
interest or admiration, beyond the 
circle of friends and associates, 
where his virtues, his attainments, 
and his talents are exhibited, with- 
out the restraint which modesty, 
and perhaps constitutional difli- 
dence, may produce in a wider 
scene of action. His labours, 
which are chiefly performed in re- 
tirement fromthe world, are indeed 
of a character calculated to qualify 
him for no small degree of useful- 
ness, and to gain the love and re- 
spect of the society and friends 
among whom his hours of relaxa- 
tion are passed ; but though, as an 
author, it is possible that he may 
be brought into notice and regard, 
by successful efforts to instruct or 
to amuse, yet he has little chance 
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of being known and admired in 
another age, however great his ta- 
lents, or profound his learning, un- 
less he should be so fortunate as to 
be called to stations, where his 
name becomes inseparably associa- 
ted with institutions, which are im- 
portant and permanent in their cha- 
racter, or to grades of office which 
connect the recollection of his pow- 
ers with the communities over 
which he has presided, and benefit- 
ted by the wisdom of his measures, 
and his success in accomplishing 
them. 

If to the pursuits of literature, 
the duties of an instructer or divine 
be added, his course of life is 
scarcely less uniform, or less bar- 
ren of those great incidents, which 
are calculated to excite interest and 
attract attention. In either case 
there is the same series of services 
from day to day, and year to year ; 
and perhaps all that can be said of 
them, is that they were performed 
with ability and faithfulness, and 
were attended with a degree of 
success equally useful to the pub- 
lic, and creditable to himself. But 
his reputation in both departments 
is often temporary, liable to great 
vicissitudes from casual and unim- 
portant circumstances, and always 
dependent upon the continuance of 
popular favour, than which nothing 
is more capricious and inconstant. 

The great and good man Who is 
the subject of this memoir, was not, 
either in his character as a scholar, 
instructer, or divine, an exception. 
The stream of life has rarely flowed 
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with a more quiet, equable, and 
peaceful course. Few vicissitudes 
occurred which were calculated to 
disturb its trangnillity. And the 
leading events in which he was in- 
terested, had their origin in the 
opinion which his brethren had 
formed of his attainments as a scho- 
lar and divine, rather than in those 
direct exertions which, but for his 
great modesty, he might have made 
with a view to his own adyance- 
ment. 

Dr. Bronson was born at Ply- 
mouth, in the year 1762. His fa- 
ther was a respectable farmer, a 
man of strong powers of mind, well 
acquainted with the doctrines of 
the bible, and if we are not misin- 
formed, from an early period a 
communicant in the Episcopal 
Church. His earlier years were 
passed at home with his parents. 
Those years which are generally 
occupied in the preparatory stu- 
dies, were in his case, employed in 
the pursuits of agriculture. Amid 
rural scenes, his taste for science 
first began to be developed. His 
thirst for knowledge often diverted 
his attention from his daily employ- 
ments ; and the leisure moments, so 
frequently wasted in idle amuse- 
ments, were improved by him in 
the diligent perusal of the few 
books which casually fell in his 
way. The scenery in which he 
passed this interesting period of 
life, and the invigorating and peace- 
ful employments in which he then 
engaged, are often referred to, with 
deep poetical feeling, in many of his 
early and later poems, particularly 
in the odes to the several months, 
and in the retrospect, published in 
the 4th and 5th volumes of this 
work. 

In the autumn of 1780, he com- 
menced the study of Languages at 
Watertown, under the instruction 


of the Rey. Dr. Trumbull, with 
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whom he prepared for College.— 
It was during this period that he 
taught a school at Waterbury, 
where the character he sustained 
and the talents which he displayed, 
made an impression so favourable, 
that many years after, when the 
Church in that town became va- 
cant, he was immediately, and it is 
believed unanimously, called to the 
rectorship. 

He entered the Freshman Class 
at Yale College, in 1782, and took 
his Bachelor’s degree in 1785. He 
taught a school at New-Milford 
during the summer previous to the 
taking of his first degree, with 
much reputation. Though his resi- 
dence in that town was compara- 
tively of short continuance, yet 
among those who then knew him, 
he is still remembered with affec- 
tion and respect. Very little is 
known concerning his collegiate 
course, except that his attainments 
were in a high degree creditable to 
his talents and industry. The ha- 
bits of incessant and laborious ap- 
plication which he then formed, 
continued with him through life.— 
He delighted in the various pur- 
suits of science ;—no one could wit- 
ness the emotion kindled in his 
breast by the solution of a difficult 
problem, the demonstration of any 
new principles in philosophy, or 
the acquisition of new facts in any 
department of science, without be- 
ing convinced how much he was 
influenced by the love of knowl- 
edge. Blessed with strong mental 
powers, and a constitution unusual- 
ly frm and vigorous, he sought for 
knowledge with an ardor that ne- 
ver cooled, with a spirit truly inde- 
fatigable, and with aseverity of ap- 
plication rarely equalled. 

Soon after he graduated he was 
admitted a candidate for holy or- 
ders by Bishop Seabury, and was 
among the first who were ordained 
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by that distinguished prelate. His 
Theological studies were pursued 
chiefly under the direction of the 
late venerable Dr. Mansfield, but 
they were concluded under the im- 
mediate superintendance of the 
Bishop. His reputation as a scho- 
Jar was fully sustained by his ac- 
quirements in the science of The- 
ology. 

He was admitted to the Holy Or- 
der of Deacons, by the Right Rev. 
Samuel Seabury, D. D. on the 21st 
of September 1787, in Christ 
Church, Derby. In the October 
following, he was called to officiate 
in the churches in Stratford, state 
of Vermont, and in Hanover, state 
of New-Hampshire. He returned 
to Connecticut in the early part of 
_ the year 1788, and on the 25th of 
February was admitted by the same 
Bishop to the Holy Order of Priests, 
in St. James’ church, New-Lon- 
doa; and was, at the same time, 
appointed, in the form then used, 
to the rectorship of the parishes 
mentioned above. He resigned the 


rectorship of them in the following 


October. We know of no other 
facts connected with his ministra- 
tions in these parishes. In the 
spring of 1782 he went to Boston, 
and was soon after called to supply 
the place of the Rev. Mr. Mon- 
tague, rector of Christ church in 
that city, during his absence in 
Europe. He officiated in that 
church until the rector returned, 
which was in the Spring of the 
next year, when he again returned 
to Connecticut. In the autumn of 
the same year, he was settled in 
the churches at Hebron, Chatham, 
and Middle-Haddam. In these pa- 
rishes he was extensively useful ; 
and his memory is still cherished 
with affection and respect by many 
who attended, at this period, on his 
ministrations. And his occasional 
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returns to these scenes of his la- 
bours, after the lapse of 30 years, 
continued to be a source of mutual 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

In the year 1795, he was called 
to the rectorship of St. John’s 
Church, Waterbury. This seems 
to have been the most interesting 
and useful scene of his ministra- 
tions : and it was the one to which 
he recurred with the most pleasing 
recollections. During the whole 
period of his rectorship, which was 
about ten years, the parish was 
united and prosperous; and we 
have reason to believe that he was, 
in that situation, an instrument in 
the Redeemer’s hands, of prepar- 
ing many souls for the inheritance 
of eternal life. Several circum- 
stances concurred to render his re- 
moval from Waterbury expedient, 
—particularly his appointment to 
conduct the Churchman’s Maga- 
zine, which was then published at 
New-Haven. He accordingly re- 
signed his rectorship in the spring 
of 1805, and immediately removed 
to that city. He continued the 
Editor of that very useful and re- 
spectable paper, between two and 
three years, when in consequence 
of an animated controversy, in 
which the doctrines and govern- 
ment of the Church were assailed 
by several eminent Presbyterian 
divines in the city of New-York, at 
the earnest solicitation of the Rev. 
Dr. Hobart and others, the Convo- 
cation consented that it should be 
removed to that city. His connec- 
tion with the work terminated with 
that event. Inthe volumes edited by 
him, he has left a lasting testimony 
to his talents and learning gg a di- 
vine. They have been | be- 
fore the public, and deservedly 
held in the highest estimation. It 
has been generally considered the 
most able religious journal which 
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had then issued from the American 
press. It became more directly 
controveisial, after its removal to 
New-York, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether it ever promoted 
the interests of the church so ef- 
fectually, as under his editorship. 
After two or three volumes had 
been published it went into other 
hands, and not long after, it ceased 
to be published, in consequence of 
some embarrassment on the part of 
the person upon whom the pecu- 
miary responsibility depended.— 
The work had been discontinued 
for several years, when a new 
series of it was commenced in 
Connecticut, in 1821, under the 
auspices of the Convention, and 
after the publication of three 
volumes, it was again discon- 
tinued on account of the limit- 
ed extent of its patronage. But 
the want of a work of the kind 
was so generally felt, that the cler- 
gy in Convocation resolved upon 
reviving it again: and Dr. Bronson 
was once more appointed to con- 
duct it by the unanimous suffrage 
of his brethren. This, and the 
fact that the work soon received 
the patronage of more than a thou- 
sand subscribers, shows the opinion 
which bis brethren, and the Church 
generally, entertained of his abili- 
ties as an Editor. Though at an 
advanced age, and with a constitu- 
tion in some measure broken by 
long and close application to the 
business of instruction, he seemed, 
on this new expression of the con- 
fidence of his brethren, to renew 
his strength ; and he entered again 
upon the duties of an Editor with 
great alactity, and though he was 
almost Unassisted, he continued to 
throw into the work a large pro- 
portion of original articles, on sub- 
jects connected with the varions 
departments of Christian theology. 
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It required, however, a degree of 
application beyond his years, and 
the labour of conducting the work, 
added to his other duties, gradually 
undermined bis health, until he 
sunk under the power of a disease 
to which sedentary men, in the lat- 
ter periods of life, are so often 
victims. ‘The work contains much 
useful and valuable matter ; but it 
could scarcely have been expect- 
ed, that at his time of life, in con- 
ducting a work like this, he would 
be in all respects, able to keep pace 
with the spirit of the age. 

Previous to his having become an 
Editor in 1805, he had published ve- 
ry little—only a few articles in the 
journals of the day, and one or two 
occasional Sermons. Notwithstand- 
ing his close application to the ba- 
siness of instruction, not less than 
seven or eight hours being daily 
passed by him at the Academy, he 
found time to write many articles 
for the Magazine in prose and 
verse, to arrange the whole matter 
for the work, and though at a dis- 
tance of thirteen miles, to superin- 
tend the press. 

Though he was never consider- 
ed an orator, yet such was the 
opinion entertained of his talents 
as a writer, by his brethren, that he 
wes several times called by them 
to preach on important occasions. 
He was selected by the Standing 
Committee to preach the discourse 
at the opening of the Convention, 
which was called soon after the 
death of the venerable Bishop Jar- 
vis. How well he acquitted him- 
self on that interesting occasion, is 
too generally known to require 
more to be said now, than that the 
sermon was ordered to be printed 
by the Convention, and to be dis- 
tributed gratuitously among the pa- 
rishes in this Diocese. 

Soon after the election of the 
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distinguished prelate,who now pre- 
sides over the Church in this Dio- 
cese, the Rt. Rev. T. C. Brownell, 
D. D. LL. D., he was again select- 
ed as chairman of the Standing 
Committee, to deliver the address 
in behalf of the Convention, recog- 
nizing him as their diocesan.— 
With what dignity and deep feel- 
ing, as the organ of the Convention, 
he discharged that duty, will not 
be forgotten by those who witnes- 
sed the solemnities of that day, so 
interesting and auspicious to the 
diocese of Connecticut. 

Towards the close of the .year 
1805, he was elected, without op- 
position, by the Protestant Episco- 
pal Convention of this State, to the 
office of Principal of the Episcopal 
Academy, at Chesire, upon the du- 
ties of which he entered immedi- 
ately on his removal to Cheshire. 
He found the Academy in a depres- 
sed condition : it had very few stu- 
dents, and its reputation was to be 
established by his exertions. His 
known talents and acquirements, 
soon attracted a considerable num- 
ber of students to the Institution, 
from this state, and after a few 
years, from distant parts of the 
Union. The Academy gradually 
assumed a degree of respectability, 
which had then been attained by 
no similar institution. The num- 
ber of students for a long period 
ranged from eighty to one hundred, 
the greater part of whom were 
pursuing a classical course, prepa- 
ratory to entering college, or upon 
the study of the learned professions. 
A considerable number completed 
their classical course at the Aca- 
demy,and many of those who were 
designed for the ministry, remain- 
ed and pursued the study of The- 
ology under his direction, in every 
department of which he was able, 
but he excelled in Ecclesiastical 
History and the Criticism of the 
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Greek text. His attainments in 
the latter were evinced by the mu- 
merous criticisms on different pas- 
sages of Scripture, published in the 
volumes of the Magazine, which 
he last edited. ‘Those who have 
received their education in part, 
or wholly under his instruction, 
are diffused throughout every part 
of our country, and many of them 
hold important stations in the com- 
munity. A large proportion of the 
Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, received their first in- 
structions in literature, and the 
first direction of their thoughts, in 
relation to the great business of 
proclaiming the glad tidings of sal- 
vation to a ruined world, at the 
Academy over which he presided 
with great honor to himself, and 
usefulness to the Church. 

The original founders of the 
Academy had a distant view to its 
becoming a College. Such was its 
prosperity, within a few years af- 
ter he was placed at its head, that 
the Convention resolved to peti- 
tion the Legislature of the state, 
for the power of granting degrees. 
The feelings of Episcopalians were 
deeply excited on the subject.— 
The measure was carried, we be- 
lieve, unanimously, in the Conven- 
tion; and a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a petition and 
bring it before the Legislature.— 
Several circumstances concurred 
to excite strong hopes of its suc- 
cess. There was a fair majority 
in the Lower House for granting 
Collegiate powers, but the bill was 
lost in the Senate. Some ineffec- 
tual attempts were subsequently 
made. During the vacancy of the 
the Episcopate, however, which 
occurred in 1813, and continued 
for several years, no efforts were 
made to obtain a charter for a Col- 
lege; but the clergy never lost 
sight of the object, and after the 
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consecration of our present Bish- 
op, it would have received imme- 
diate attention, had not the location 
of the General Theological Semi- 
nary at New-Haven, directed their 
efforts to the founding of that Insti- 
tution. In was not long after the re- 
moval of that institution, before the 
subject of an Episcopal College was 
again agitated, and the measure for 
obtaining it was unanimously resol- 
ved upon by the Convocation.— 
These facts have been here men- 
tioned, because they grew out of 
the prosperous condition of the 
Academy, and were to a con- 
siderable extent dependept on the 
influence which Dr. Bronson ex- 
erted from time to time, and the 
arguments which he so often used 
with his brethren, to convince 
them of the practicability and ne- 
cessity of founding an Episcopal 
College in this State. He had the 


happiness of living to see the ob- 
ject which he sought with so much 


patient and anxious solicitude, and 
which he deemed so important to 
the interest of the Church, through 
the great exertions of the Bishop 
and several of his Clergy, obtained 
under more favourable circumstan- 
ces than he had ever anticipated ; 
and the College itself in full opera- 
tion, and prosperous to a degree 
which left him no doubt of its per- 
manency, respectability and use- 
fulness. There were some cir- 
cumstances connected with this 
measure, which perhaps were not 
agreeable to his views ; but no one 
rejoiced more sincerely in its suc- 
cess. 

During a period of more than 
thirty years, he was regularly ap- 
pointed to some of the’most impor- 
tant offices in the gift of the Con- 
vention. The office of Trustee of 
the Episcopal Academy at Chesb- 
ire, was held by him almost from 
its commencement. His brethren 
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freqneatiy honoured him with the 
appointment of Delegate to the 
General Convention, and for more 
than twenty years he was regularly 
chosen to the office of Standing 
Committee ; and such was the 
opinion entertained of his pru- 
dence, penetration and judgment, 
that whenever business of great 
consequence was referred to a 
committee, he was uniformly se- 
lected to be one of the number.— 
It is an evidence of the confidence 
of the Church, that he was gene- 
rally elected to the various offices 
which he held, with very little op- 
position, and that they were con- 
tinued, with perhaps not one ex- 
ception, until he declined a re- 
election. At the time of his death 
he was a Trustee of the Gene- 
ral Theological Seminary, and of 
Washington College. 

He was chosen an honorary 
member of the Connecticut Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences, the 
same year in which he was ap- 
pointed Principal of the Episcopal 
Academy, and not long after, the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred upon him by Brown Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Bronson was twice married. 
His first wife died not long after his 
removal to Cheshire, and his se- 
cond survived him but a few days. 
By the former he had four, and by 
the latter two children, all of whom 
are living. They have lost a pa- 
rent, than whom none was more 
affectionate and indulgent, or more 
faithful in imparting the instruction 
necessary for usefulness in life, and 
in teaching the principles of reli- 
gion by precept and example. 

He enjoyed almost uninterrupt- 
ed good health until within the last 
year and a half. It was owing to his 
temperance in all things, and to his 
regularity in exercise, that his na- 
turally firm constitution was so long 








unimpaired. Before the first at- 
tack of the disease which finally 
terminated his life, he had never 
been confined to his house by sick- 
ness, or under the care of a phy- 
sician. ‘The disease with which he 
was afflicted was the stone, which, 
though it occasioned him some par- 
oxisms of distress, it never inter- 
rupted the discharge of duties,with 
the single exception of a violent 
attack, in the month of April last, 
which continued for more than ten 
days, and from which very serious 
apprehensions were entertained 
that he could not recover. He had 
suffered considerably and constant- 
ly, from this complaint for more than 
a year, but its character bad not 
been before ascertained, though he 
found his strong nerve relaxing, and 
his vigorous frame gradually giving 
way under its constant and op- 
pressive influence. He seemed 
convinced that his work was near- 
ly done. His interest in the wel- 
fare of the Church, had never glow- 
ed with a purer flame than at this 
period, but he felt itnecessary to re- 
lax his exertions, and leave to other 
hands those efforts for the prosper- 
ity of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
which had so long occupied his 
thoughts and his’ prayers, and in 
which he had taken so large ashare. 
Subsequent to his attack in April, 
he had no doubt that his course 
was nearly finished. In the short 
period of life that remained, he 
anticipated no reliet from pain and 
suffering. It was his most fervent 
prayer, that he might be able thro’ 
the consolations of the Holy Spirit, 
to bear them with the submission 
and fortitude which were due from 
him as a Christian, and a minister 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. At the 
end of the spring vacation, he re- 
sumed his duties in the Academy, 
and being unable to go from 
home, he devoted all his leisure 
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hours to preparing and arranging 
the matter for the Magazine. He 
gave himself, perhaps, too closely 
to this favourite employment, and 
thereby hastened the progress of 
his disease. Notwithstanding the 
severity of his sufferings, the press 
was in no instance delayed from a 
want of punctuality on his part.— 
It was a rule with him to keep at 
least one month ahead of the press, 
and by that means, though his la- 
bours were occasionally interrupt- 
ed, he was always able to forward 
the articles for each number in 
season. 

On the first of June he found 
himself so infirm, his strength so 
much wasted, and the progress of 
his disease so certain, that be ad- 
dressed the following letter to the 
members of the Convention, ten- 
dering them his thanks for their 
long continued expressions of con- 
fidence ; and declining a re-election 
to the offices with which he had 
been so often honoured. That 
letter is here inserted for the grati- 
fication of those friends who may 
not have seen it on the Journals of 
the Convention. 

“To the Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Connecticut, in 
session at Newlown. 

‘*Next October will complete 
forty years that I have been in the 
ministry. During the whole of 
which time, I have been blessed 
with such a measure of health, as 
never to have been «bsent from 
Convention through bodily indis- 
position ; rarely from any other 
cause ; and never more than on 
three or four occasions, from the 
public service of the Church, until 
within a few weeks past. At this 
time, there is but one Clergyman 
in these States, whose Letters of 
Orders, from the American Epis- 
copate, are dated earlier than 
mine. During 20 years past, just 
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one half of my clerical life, I have 
been honored with the contidence 
of the Convention, in their choice 
of Standing Committee. It is thus 
full time I should wish to retire 
from the trust. To this | am loud- 
ly admonished by increasing years, 

and more by a bodily infirmity 
which threatens to render me in- 
capable of discharging the incum- 
bent daty. It is therefore my ear- 
nest desire no longer to be consi- 
dered as a candidate for any ap- 
pointment in the gift of the Con- 
vention. With all proper senti- 
ments of respect and gratitude for 
the past, | beg the acceptance of 
my best wishes and prayers, for the 
harmony, peace, and prosperity of 
the Church and Diocese, in which 
I have so long ministered. May the 
spirit of Divine Grace pervade all 
the deliberations of the Cpnven- 
tion, to the breaking down of satan’s 
kingdom in men’s hearts ; and the 
enlargement of the Redeemer’s 
reign upon earth. And may the 
Church in this Diocese continue, 
as heretofore, a sound member of 
the Church universal; until the 
time shall come when all the na- 
tions of the earth shall bow sub- 
missive to the heavenly kingdom of 
the Lord Christ. Though absent 
in body, believe me present in mind 


and desires. 
“ TILLOTSON BRONSON. 
“* Cheshire, June 5th, 1826.” 


To this affecting communication, 
the Convention returned the fol- 
lowing answer:— 


‘* Newtown, June 8th, 1826. 


“Rev. anp Dear Srr, 


‘“*Your communication to the 
Convention now in session, has 


been received. The Convention 
regret that your present indisposi- 
tion prevents your attendance upon 
their deliberations. 


But while 
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they lament that the providence of 
God has deprived them of your 
counsel and advice, which you have 
so cheerfully and faithfully render- 
ed for more than forty years ; they 
fervently pray that you may be 
supported under all your trials.— 
May God have you under his holy 
keeping ; and when you shall have 
completed your services in the 
Church militant, may the Great 
Head of the Church welcome you 
into the Church triumphant. Be 
pleased to accept the thanks of the 
Convention for the many-.and great 
services you have rendered the 
Church, and their prayers for 
your temporal and eternal happi- 


ness. 
“ In behalf of the Committee, 
‘ ASHBEL BALDWIN, Chairman.” 


The writer of this article had 
the pleasure of seeing this venera- 
ble father in Israel about this time, 
and the feelings which the inter- 
view produced, can never be ef- 
faced from his recollection. He 
considered his days as nearly end- 
ed, and the few that remained as 
days of severe suffering. Nothing, 
however, can exceed the calm and 
placid frame of his mind, the clear- 
ness of his hopes, and the strength 
of his assurance that the Saviour, 
in whose power, wisdom, and good- 
ness he had from his earliest years, 
placed his confidence, would sup- 
port him through all the scenes of 
distress which he foresaw remain- 
ed for him while in this world. He 
seemed anxious to have done with 
the world, and ready to depart and 
be with Christ. At this period, his 
mind was in adelightful frame. It 
was a calm and rational repose of 
the soul upon God and Christ, a 
hope unostentatious indeed, but full 
of glory and immortality. About 
the 15th of August, his disease 
again assumed an alarming appear- 


























ance—for a few days his distress 
was extreme. It was soon followed 
by a paralytic shock, which at 
once prostrated his strength, and 
greatly impaired the powers of his 
mind. Another attack of palsy 
about the Ist of September remo- 
ved all hope of his recovery: on 
the 4th he became insensible, and 
died on the 6th, in the 65th year of 
his age. 

Thus terminated the active and 
useful life of this excellent and 
venerable man. He has taken his 
departure to another world better 
adapted to his pure spirit, we trust 
full of hope and full of immortali- 
ty. It was the pleasure of God to 
throw a dark cloud over the last 
days and hours of this distinguished 
servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
which hid from our view those 
emanations of light, and hope, and 
joy, which might have been ex- 
pected to cheer the death scene of 
a man so universally amiable and 
excellent, and who had served his 
divine Master with such steady and 
unbending fidelity, for so many 
years. Bat the light of a whole 
life of faith, piety and virtue, of 
confidence in the power and good- 
ness of the Saviour, and of hope in 
the great salvation which he pro- 
cured for mankind, concentrates 
its splendor on this dark scene, 
and affords ample reason for be- 
lief, that the rod and staff of the 
Shephard of Israel did not fail him, 
in his conflict with the last enemy 
of man, and that his comfort and 
defence illumined before his pure 
spirit, the dark valley of the sha- 
dow of death. 

His funeral was attended on the 
8th of September. The corpse was 
carried into the Church, where he 
often ministered the word of recon- 
ciliation, and an appropriate dis- 
course was deliverd by the Rey. B. 
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G. Noble. His body was committed 
to the ground by the Rev. Mr. Ives, 
his associate in classic scenes, and 
the companion and friend of his 
early and later years. 

We should do injustice to the 
memory of our departed friend and 
brother, did we not at the close of 
this memoir, dwell for a few mo- 
ments upon the virtues which were 
exhibited through the whole period 
of his life. He possessed a capa- 
cious and active mind, and strong 
and tender sensibility of heart.— 
With all his great attainments and 
the long continued confidence of the 
Church, he was equally distinguish- 
ed in his public and private con- 
duct, by simplicity, modesty and 
sincerity. He was guileless and 
inodest almost toafault. His prin- 
cipal characteristics were integrity 
and sincerity of purpose, and firm- 
ness and inflexibility of conduct. 
Though he was most competent to 
form just opinions, and his were. 
always revered, yet no man enter- 
tained them with more meekness, 
or was in general less disposed to 
urge them upon others. He was 
lenient, kind and amiable in his dis- 
position. In domestic relations he 
was kind and affectionate, tender 
and indulgent, but diligent and faith- 
ful. In his public deportment he 
was grave and dignified—his con- 
duct towards his brethren was 
marked by every manly and chris- 
tian expression of tenderness, affec- 
tion and friendship. With his ami- 
able qualities were combined the 
graver characteristics of rectitude 
of principle and integrity of con- 
science, which would never bend, 
and of firmness and decision, which 
eminently qualified him for the va- 
rious offices to which he was ap- 
pointed. He never acted on any 
measure without mature delibera- 
tion, and when he had fixed his 
34 
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judgment (and no man ever came 
to the decisions of his mind in a 
manner more disinterested, or un- 
der the influence of purer motives) 
he acted on that judgment with a 
firmness and perseverance so stea- 
dy and inflexible, as sometimes to’ 
subject him, on the part of those 
who would not, or could not appre- 
ciate the high motives which go- 
verned his conduct, to the charge 
of obstinacy—a charge which was 
always abundantly repelled, by his 
uniform meekness, his conciliatory 
disposition, and his constantly for- 
bearing to urge his opinions on 
points indifferent, or unimportant 
in their nature. It was this com- 
bination of grave and amiable qua- 
lities, which made him so much be- 
loved and respected by his breth-” 
ren, and procured for him, through 
the long period of his ministry, so 
large a share of their confidence. | 
As a scholar, this good man de- 
servedly sustained a high reputa- 
tion. He was sound rather than 
brilliant. He was profound and 
correct, rather than polished and 
elegant. His favourite department 
of science was mathematics and 
natural philosophy; but he read 
with ease, and appreciated the 
beauties of the Roman and Greek 
Classics ; and taught them for a se- 
ries of years, with a degree of suc- 
cess, which in this country has sel- 
dom been equalled. He succeeded 
in gaining the respect and affection 
of his pupils in no ordinaay degree ; 
they will ever hold his amiable and 
excellent qualities in grateful re- 
membrance. 
As a divine, few have ranked 
higher than Dr. Bronson. Previ- 


ous to the organization of the Ge- 
neral Seminary, no clergyman in 
the United States had prepared so 
many for the ministry. He was 
deeply read in the writings of the 
Fathers and Reformers. His doc- 
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trinal views were the result of la- 
borious investigation, and decidedly 
those contained in the Articles and 
Liturgy of the Church. 

His sermons were always good. 
Their leading characters were uni- 
ty, clearness, and fulness: they 
were more learned than elegant.— 
They were argumentative rather 
than eloquent. He sought to con- 
vince, by the art of reasoning, but 
he never condescended to study the 
arts of declamation. 

As an officer in the Convention, 
he was fearless and faithful in the 
discharge of the duties which de- 
volved upon him, always exhibiting 
the same clear judgment, the same 
firmness, deéision and integrity, » 
which characterized him in every 
other situation. As amember of 
the Standing Committee, he took a 
noble stand on the subject of quali- 
fications for the ministry. He con- 
sidered literary attainments neces- 
sary to the respectability of the 
Clergy, and on this point was often 
obliged, for a long period, to yield 
his opinion to the majority of that 
board. ‘The. stand which he then 
took, and is now generally maintain- 
ed by the clergy, created at the time 
some unpleasantness of feeling ; but 
his firmness, in this respect, was 
so blended with mild and amiable 
qualities, that be continued to pos- 
sess the confidence of the whole 
body of the clergy and laity. 

He has gone to receive the re- 
wards promised to such faith, and 
such virtues as he possessed. His 


. course has been finished, we have 


no doubt, with joy. He rests from 
his labours and his works do follow 
him to the scene of their future 
glorious recompense. Henceforth 
his pure spirit is associated with 
saints and angels, and employed in | 
the admiration and praise of that 
Redeemer whom he loved and 
served, and in the contemplation 











of the nature, perfections and 
works of that God, in the manifest- 
ations of whose power, wisdom and 
goodness, so many of his deepest 
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reflections were occupied, and 
which kindled in his soul exalted 
sentiments of love, gratitude and 
veneration. 


— > Se - 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Observations on the evidences of the 
spiritual state and character of 
Christians, founded*upon a con- 
sideration of Romans viii. 14. 
As many as are led by the spirit 
of God they are the sons of God. 


Tue object of the Apostle, in 
this verse, is to refer Christians to 
the evidence, by which they may 
become acquainted with their spirit- 
ual state and character. “It is de- 
sirable that they should have some 
testimonies, which might assure 
them of their union to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and of their sonship 
to Almighty God. Without such 
testimonies, they would be liable 
to all the wretchedness of a state 
of uncertainty ; their minds could 
never be tranquil and peaceful.— 
It is gratifying to those Christians, 
who are endeavouring to walk in 
the way of life everlasting, to know 
that there are such testimonies, and 
to be able at all times, to ascertain 
their own spiritual state and ‘cha- 
racter by an appeal tothem, One 
general principle and direction is 
laid down by our Saviour and often 
repeated by his Apostles; and no 
other is given in the sacred volume, 
either as a ground of our confi- 
dence, or of our rejoicing. The 
criterion, often so impertinently 
and confidently relied upon, is not 
once made the test of the Chris- 
tian’s spiritual character: mere 
feelings and professions furnish in 
truth no evidence that we dwell in 
Christ and Christ inus. Our Sayv- 


° 


iour laid down a different principle 
on this subject: and surely, we 
ought to determine whether we 
are, in fact, bis disciples and the 
sons of God, by that principle 
alone. He "has thus expressed it, 
whoever shall do his will shall know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God. 
If ye keep my commandments then 
are ye my disciples. The same 
criterion of our spiritual state, is 
declared by the Apostle in Kom. 
viii. 14, where he uses the follow- 
ing language: as many as are led 
by the spirit of God they are the 
sons of God. Again, the same 
Apostle writes, our rejoicing is this, 
the testimony of our conscience that 
in simplicity and godly sincerity 
we have our conversation in the 
world. The spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit that we are 
the children of God. These texts 
declare the only principle, on 
which we are to determine the 
question so interesting and impor- 
tant to dying and accountable crea- 
tures ; whether they are the sons 
of God or not; whether they are 
the servants of sin, or the servants 
of righteousness; whether they 
are walking in the way of death, or 
in the way of life everlasting? It 
is a plain and practical principle, 
one which cannot deceive us in its 
operation, and which, whenever 
our conscience acts upon it, ac- 
quaints us with a certainty clear as 
the light, whether we are true dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. If we are 
led by the spirit, or if through the 
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influences of the spirit, we exhibit in 
our conduct a constant obedience 
to the precepts of the Gospel, we 
have all that testimony which the 
scriptures require, that we are the 
sons of God. 


Let®us then examine into the. 


character of this testimony, and 
the comforting assurance which it 
affords of our being in truth the 
children of God, and heirs of a 
blessed immortality. 

In order to this, it will be proper 
in the first place to remark, that 
the testimony of which we are 
speaking, implies that they who 
have a right to appeal to it, to as- 
certain their spiritual character, 
are in covenant with God. They 
wlio have not received the seals 
of the covenart of adoption, have 
not conformed to the first princi- 
ples of the doctrine of Christ. This 

_circumstance alone, evidences to 
their minds, that theirs is a case 
which admits of no doubt, and that 
they are yet to a¢quire the whole 
of that testimony, which constitutes 
the ground of the Christian’s as- 
surance and peace. 

This will lead to -another re- 
mark, obvious indeed, but less re- 
garded by those who profess them- 
selves in a sense, at least, Chris- 
tians, than one would at first be 
likely to imagine. Itis this, that 
a neglect of the means of grace, 
such as the public and private or- 
dinances of religion, by which I 
mean the sacraments, public wor- 
ship and family devotion, and what- 
ever besides, a merciful God and 
Saviour has ordained for our 

wth in grace and holiness—A 
neglect of them, as well as disobe- 
dience to the moral precepts con- 
tained in the scriptures, is an evi- 
dence of our spiritual character, 
and declares in language which the 
conscience cannot mistake, that we 
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are not children of God. The 
clearest evidence which can be af- 
forded of our standing in this inte- 
resting relation to.the Almighty, is 
obedience to him in all these re- 
spects. If they are led by his 
spirit, and submit to his guidance, 
it will be the highest object of their 
solicitude, to omit no duty, to neg- 
lect no. ordinance of religion, but 
to be perfect in all the statutes and 
ordinances Of the Gospel. I am 
not going to say that all who are 
remiss in these particulars, are 
destitute of the spirit and of all the 
graces of the Christian’s profession 
and practice ; but | would be un- 
derstood to remark that there 
seems to be nothing which should 
prevent those who really possess 
this spirit, and these graces from 
that practice which would afford 
them the testimony that would thus 
arise, that they were the children 
ofGod. They would, on the face 
of things, one would be inclined to 
think, fear to remain deficient in 
one principal and important part of 
their duty. They would be zeal- 
ous to leave nothing undone—no- 
thing, which the scriptures com- 
mand, or which might have an in- 
fluence in securing their salvation, 
that they do not earnestly endeavor 
to obey, with such feelings, affec- 
tions and faith, as may render the 
act of obedience acceptable in the 
sight of Ged. 

Thereis still another class of per- 
sons, who may be considered as ex- 
cluded by their principles and con- 
duct from the application of this 
principle. Persons belonging to 
this class, are those, who are not on- 
ly indifferent and negligent of their 
religious concerns ; but who re- 
ject Christianity as furnishing the 
principles of their faith and prac- 
tice—who, disregarding all religion, 
live without God in the world.— 











They have no fixed and established 
faith, and having no apprehension 
of a future state of retribution, 
their principles of morality are 
formed on the basis of interest, ex- 
pediency, or the laws of civil soci- 
ety. As they acknowledge no in- 
fluence or assistance of the divine 
spirit, no belief in the word of God, 
no covenant of redemption and sal- 
vation, of course no adoption into 
the family of God : they can surely 
have no claim to be considered in 
the proper sense of the words 
children of God: whether such 
are led by the spirit, does not ad- 
mit of a question. They pursue 
their own course, are led by their 
own inclinations, depend upon no 
rock of safety ; and have no hope 
either in life or death. In the 
language of the Apostle the God of 
this world hath blinded their eyes, and 
the Gospel, as to all its heavenly 
doctrines and precepts, its comforts 
and hopes 1s hid from them. In gen- 
eral, neither of these classes of per- 
suns, unless it be at intervals, feel 
any solicitude to know whether 
they are the children of God or not. 
They are contented to remain in 
a state far removed from this rela- 
tion to the father of their spirits. 
But there is another class, and 
among those who attend on the 
public ministrations of religion, a 
pretty numerous one, with whom 
this is a subject of no small degree 
of solicitude. They are desirous 
of knowing their spiritual state and 
character. They wish to ascertain 
whether they may regard them- 
selves as children of God, and whe- 
ther, being led by the spirit they 
are spiritual members of the family 
of God, entitled to join in all the 
solemnities of religion, prepared 
for death, and qualified for enter- 
ing into the realms of blessedness. 
Such persons, St. Paul points to 
a species of testimony clear ‘and 
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satisfactory—-testimony, founded 
not in feelings, which from various 
causes, are always liable to de- 
ceive ; but upon the illustration of 
the inward influences of the spirit, 
afforded by the temper and conduct 
in the ordinary trance 
As many as are led, are directed 
by the spirit of God in the way of 
the divine commandments, they are 
the children of God. 

We will now consider the nature 
of this evidence, and point.out the 
clearness with which the class of 
persons of whom I have spoken, 
may ascertain their own spiritual 
state. In order to this, it will be 
necessary in the first place, to un- 
derstand what it is to be led by the 
spirit. Now we believe that the 
spirit of God exerts an influence 
upon the hearts and minds of the 
true followers of Jesus Christ ; and 
that the effect of this is, to restrain 
and correct their natural depravi- 
ty, and to form their temper and 
conduct to the»image of God in 
righteousness, and true holiness.— 
On this view of the subject, to be 
led by the spirit, is manifestly to 
obey the precepts of the Gospel, 
to believe its doctrines, to indulge 
no sinful passions, to follow no un- 
holy tempers, to avoid all sin, to 
abstain from the gratification of all 
unholy desires, to neglect no reli- 
gidus duty, but to pursue with en- 
tire faithfulness the paths of piety 
and virtue. In short, it is to fol- 
low that wisdom which is from 
above; and as St. James’ says, is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle and 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality 
and withotly hypocrisy. In the 
words of St. "Peter, giving all dili- 
gence, in order to add to our faith, 
virtue, to virtue, knowledge, to 
knowledge, temperance, and to tem- 
perance, patience, and to patience, 
godliness, and to godliness, brother- 
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ly kindness, and to brotherly kind- 
ness, charity, or love of God and 
man ; which things, continues the 
same Apostle, if they be in you and 
abound, they make you, that ye 
shall neither be barren nor unfruit- 
ful in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; but he that lacketh 
these things is blind, and cannot see 
afar off, and hath forgotton that he 
was purged from his old sins. The 
fruit’of the spirit, says St. Paul, are 
in all goodness, righteousness and 
truth. Again he says, walk in the 
spirit and ye shall not fulfil the lust 
of the flesh ; and he then describes 
the works of the flesh, which are 
these, adultery, fornication, un- 
cleanness, lasctviousness, idolatry, 
emulations, wrath, strifes, seditions, 
heresies, envyings, murders, drunk- 
enness, revellings, and such, of the 

which I tell you before, as I have 
also told you in time past, that they 
which do such things shall not in- 
herit the kingdomof God. But the 
Fruit of the spiritis love, joy, peace, 
long suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance. And 
they that are in Christ, walking in 
the spirit, have crucified the flesh 
with the affections and lusts. Of 
such he says, in the verses prece- 
ding our text, ye “are debtors, 
not to the flesh to live after the 
flesh ; for if ye live after the flesh 
ye shall die, but if through the spi- 
rit ye do mortify the deeds of the 
body ye shall live,”—* live to God 
here, and hereafter in everlasting 
happiness.” ‘These passages will 
enable the reader to understand 
what it is to beled by the spirit, and 
to perceive that clear evidence 
which they who thug live, have, 


that they are the children of God. 
‘« The spirit itself beareth witness 
with their own spirit that they are 
the children of God, and if children 
then heirs of God and joint heirs 
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with Christ.”” He points out in 
other parts of this chapter, the dis- 
tinction between those who live 
after the spirit, and those who do 
not, and gives us to understand that 
there is no middle, or neutral 
ground, between the flesh and the 
spirit on which we may stand with 
safety: ‘* They that are after the 
flesh do mind the things of the 
flesh, but they that are after the 
spirit the things of the spirit, for | 
to be carnally minded is death, but 
to be spiritually minded is life and 
peace. They that are in the flesh 
cannot please God, but ye are not 
in the flesh, but in the spirit, if so 
be that the spirit of God dwell in 
you.” 

It appears then that the Apostle 
has clearly delineated what it is to 
be led by the spirit of God. It is 
to have the spirit dwell in our 
hearts, and govern and sauctify all 
our passions and desires. It is to 
form our faith, our principles and 
our moral and religious character 
upon the Gospel of Jesus. It is to 
love God supremely, to be united 
to the Saviour, to have his spirit 
dwell in the heart, to bear en- 
tire good will towards our fellow 
creatures, to obey all the com- 
mands of God, to join in all the 
public institutions of the Gospel, 
and to be faithful in the service of 
God, in all the transactions of life, 
in the family and in the closet as 
well as in the sanctuary, worship- 
ping him with genuine piety, zeal 
and holiness. Thus led, we have 
the most satisfactory testimony to 
our spiritual state and character ; 
we have the only evidence which 
is of real value, that we are chil- 
dren of God, spiritually united to 
the Saviour, pardoned through his 
merits, and entitled to the inherits 
ance of the saints in light. 

Without such testimony of the 
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spirit, uniting with the testimony of 
our own conscience, professions 
and feelings and experience are of 
no avail, they furnish no real 
ground of comfort or hope. They 
may be delusive, and the person 
who relies upon them merely, is not 
in a less dangerous condition than 
the mere formalist. Both of them 
fail in that particular, which alone 
can prove that they are in truth 
children of God. It is the feelings 
and affections of the heart illustra- 
ted by the temper and conduct, 
which affords the only safe criteri- 
on by which to judge, concerning 
one’s real state. 


a 
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Episcopalians are represented as 
doing nothing for the Missionary 


cause. 


This is a charge against Episco- 
palians which has often been reite- 
rated; and I believe it is pretty 
generally believed by other deno- 
minations to be true in fact. It is 
brought by those who are receiving 
thousands annually from Episcopa- 
lians throughout the United States. 
It has been stated to me, within a 
few days, by friends and agents of 
the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, and others. It is true, 
we have not done much for our own 
Missionary Societies ; but after all 
that we have given to that Board, 
&c. by contributions and donations, 
{ have sometimes felt that the 
charge was not deserved from that 
quarter at least. I feel a lively in- 
terest in the Missionary cause ; and 
as I always give something when an 
opportunity occurs, I exult in the 
success which attends that cause, 
by whatever hands it takes place. 
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Now, Mr. Editor, it has occurred 
to’ me since this charge has been 
brought, that though we give, and 
quadruple our gifts, to institutions 
in the direction of which we have 
no influence; yet we are hardly 
the wiser for it, and get no credit 
into the bargain. | know that we 
should not have a regard to reputay 
tion in this thing; but still, when 
others take to themselves credit, 
we havea right to the share due us. 
Still Episcopalians do nothing for 
the Missionary cause. And they 
must plead guilty to the charge : 
for the aggregate of the funds of 


*all their Societies is very little in 


comparison with that of other de- 
nominations. They have probably 
given,as I bave done, to the Ameri- 
can Board, and perhaps a third, or 
half as much to the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of 
their own Church. Since my last 
donation, it has occurred to me, to 
run over the list of the American 
Board, and of their Missionaries. 
Now, among all these, I find not one 
Episcopalian ; and among all their 
list of agents, I have heard of but 
one,a Mr. Newton, a merchant in 
Boston, who perhaps would not 
have been known as an Episcopa- 
lian, but for his declarations, so of- 
ten repeated, at anniversaries of 
auxiliary Societies. Yet in no re- 
port have I seen an intimation of 
the fact, that Episcopalians were 
benefactors of the Board. The 
Methodists and the Baptists, as weil 
as the Presbyterians, have great 
Missionary Societies, in which they 
concentrate all their efforts. And 
those Societies not only do great 
honor to their respective denomi- 
nations, but give them immense 
power and influence. Is it notex- 
pedient—is it not necessary, that 
Episcopalians should, in the same 
way, concentrate the streams of 
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their benevolence? One advantage trial, and éscape from justice, is 
at least, attending this course,would worth a hundred volumes of com- 
be, the freeing of themselves from ment. For such disorders, there 
the charge of which I complain. can be but one remedy. Send them 
And for the honor of the Church, tae Gosrer—let the ministers of 
I earnestly hope, that they may religion go forth through their 
uniformly adopt the resolution of towns and villages, and gather the 
directing the whole of their bounty inhabitants into congregations ;— 
igto the channels of benevolence let them have the ordinances of 
previded within their own Church. Christianity, and the benefit of pub- 
VINDEX. lic worship; and let them be 

taught to regard one day in seven, 


—— as sacred to the Lord. Until this 
is done, there can be no essential 
For the Churchman’s Magazine. improvement in the state of society. 


The great mass of the people are 

it is most evident that there is, ~ profoundly ignorant—they are liv- 
in the Church in Connecticut, an ing literally Without God in the 
increasing disposi‘‘on to second the world; they are uneducated and 
views of our ecciesiastical rulers, unchristianized ; and it is not 
in relation to Missionaries in the therefore surprising, that they ex- 
western States. As the subject is hibit a fierceness and brutality of 
more and more discussed, the ne- disposition, of which we happily 
cessity of their receiving aid from see few examples among ourselves. 
us becomes more apparent. What Ohio has a population chiefly 
is the condition of society in some made up from the New-England 
of the trans-Alleghany States, may States ; and if the demoralization, 
be gathered from the newspaper resulting from the absence of reli- 
intelligence which falls daily under gious ordinances and instruction, is 
our notice. ‘‘ New horrors in Jess shocking and outrageous there, 
Kentucky”’—* Another Massacre”’ than in Kentucky,’ it is not less 
-—‘* More bloodshed in Kentucky!’’ real. One, who has long been an 
Our eyes bave become so familiar attentive and acute observer of 
with these frightful heads of intel- public morals in that state, after 
ligence, that we almost doubt whe- specifying a few honourable excep- 
ther we live in a Christian land.— tions, said of the rest, “1 is all 
Even the honourable and genteel idleness, and whiskey, and univer- 
practice of adjusting feuds at ten salism.” The emigrants them- 
paces distance, has been set aside, selves too often forget the better 
for the more summary way of dirk- principles in which they were 
ing, or lyingin ambush witharifle. brought up, and fall readily into 
But where are these horrors to the low habits of dissipation, which 
have an end; andwhoistoenforce prevail in our new settlements ; 
the canon of the Almighty against and it is not to be expected that 
murder? What can the laws do, children, educated with such ex- 
without the sanction of public opin- amples before them, should surpass 
ion? And what is the state of pub- their parents in virtue. Whata 
lic opinion, in that wretched and promising state of society is that, 
ill-fated part of our country? The where the doctrine of universal 
story of Desha the assailant, of his salvation is discussed and settled, 
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gluss in hand, in the bar-rooms of 
log-house taverns ! 

_ Again, I repeat it, there is but 
One remedy against the demoral- 
ization of the newly settled states—- 
but one way of reclaiming them 
from atheism and vice. Christian- 
ity alone can cure the evil. Let 
the clergy of this diocese lay the 
matter to heart. Our society for 
foreign and domestic missions was 
formed, with a particular view to 
the wants of the western country ; 
and it only requires the support of 
the church generally, to render it 
effectual. Let each rector of a pa- 
rish exert himself to get an auxiii- 
ary society formed amongst his peo- 
ple; and let the interest be kept 
alive from year to year, by means 
of the annual meetings, and dis- 
courses from the pulpit. Are his 
people reluctant? Have they ‘‘ no 
faith in missions ?”’ It is his duty, 
not to submit to their prejudices, 
but to convert them to his own bet- 
ter considered opinions: nor will 
he often find this a difficult task, if 
he has the subject much at heart 
himself. Some of the older mem- 
bers may exclaim against such soci- 
eties, as innovations on the good 
old fashioned orthodox churchman- 
ship of the diocese: but he will 
prevail with the young; and his 
success in this instance will add to 
his general stock of influence in 
his parish. No clergyman ought 
to be deterred from making the at- 
tempt, by its supposed unpopularity 
among the people of his charge. 
It would betray a weak point in his 
character—a want of firmness in 
prosecuting good objects, which 
would soon detract materially from 
his general usefulness. The peo- 
ple naturally look to their pastors 
dor information, for advice, in re- 
lation to the many projects now agi- 
tated for the advancement of reli- 
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gion ; and the proposals for the 
formation of parochial auxiliary 
Societies for the support of Mis- 
sions, ought to be made from the 
pulpits, accompanied by such state- 
ments and arguments as are calcu- 
lated to convince and persuade. 
And, finally, let no one be dis- 
couraged from making the attempt, 
by leoking at the straitened re- 
sources of his parishes—by his 
fears that littie can be done. “ If 
thou hast little, do thy diligence 
gladly to give of that little.” Itis 
by small sums, annualiy paid, that 
such a mighty power is put into the 
hands of the American Board of 
Missions. Our neighbours know 
better, than to ‘* despise the day of 
small things.” What is the majes- 
tic Mississippi, but the gathered 
waters of a thousand puny rills? I 
am far from recommending an adop- 
tion of the mode pursued by some 
of the existing Societies, to bring 
funds into their coffers. Let our 
proceedings be fair and honorable ; 
let nothing be done inconsistent 
with simplicity and godly sincerity ; 
but let not the cause of Missions in 
the Church fall to the ground, for 
want of an attempt to support it. 
AUXILIARIS. 


——_—-j>-- 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


NOTICE of a Sermon preached 
Sept. 14, 1826, before the Ameri- 
can Board of Missions, at Mid- 
dletown, Ct. By Edward D. 
Griffin, D. D. 


The history of Missions is but 
the record of the progress of Chris- 
tianity, from the period its glad 
message was first announced, to the 
present time. Periods there have 
been, when the duty of endeavour- 
35 
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ing to extend the borders of Christ's 
kingdom, by sending forth the he- 
ralds of the cross, attracted little 
if any attention. For along period 
subsequent to the Reformation, 
Protestant Missions were scarcely 
known. But for a period of more 
than one hundred and twenty years, 
the Church, from which ours has 
descended, and on which we were 
dependent for a long period of nurs- 
ing care, has been extensively en- 
gaged in the cause of Missions.— 
The venerable Societies for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
and for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts, have proba- 
bly, since the period of their or- 
ganization, done more for this great 
cause than all other Protestant in- 
stitutions. It is only within the 
last thirty or forty years, that Pro- 
testant Christians generally, have 
been roused to the importance and 
necessity of missionary exertions. 
{n the Episcopal Church, in this 
country, the influence of the mis- 
sionary spirit has not prevailed to 
any considerable extent, until with- 
in a shorter period even than this. 
Individual efforts doubtless there 
were; but it is only of late that 
pom Missionary Societies have 

en organized, and have given to 
this object the benefit of concen- 
trated, and therefore powerful ac- 
tion. The impulse has been long- 
er felt in England, andthe opera- 
tions are there more magnificent 
than in this country, where we 
have no institutions of the kind ve- 
nerable for their years. 

The cause of Missions bas ex- 
cited great attention in Great Brit- 
ain for more than one hundred 
years. The Moravian Christians, 
who are all in one sense Missiona- 
ries, have devoted themselves to 
missions, chiefly among heathen, 
fer more than etghty years. The 
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Methodists, for almost an equal pe 
riod, have given great attention to 
the subject of missions. But it is 
only for the last four and thirty 
years, that the Presbyterians have 
given any considerable attention to 
this subject. It is only fourteen 
years since, in New-England, they 
broke their s’umbers, and now they 
are drenched in the missionary spi- 
rit. It is only nine years since the 
rays of the morning were seen to 
tip our Presbyterian horizon. Their 
oldest Society, it is believed, is the 
London Missionary Association, and 
their next, the Connecticut Mis- 
sionary Society. Late as they came 
into the Missionary field, they have 
already several magnificent institu- 
tions, which bid fair to bring thou- 
sands and millions within the 
sphere of their operations and in- 
fluence. 

We have taken occasion, from 
reading a paragraph in Dr. Griffin’s 
Sermon, to state these facts. From 
his dates, we are persuaded he in- 
tended his remarks to apply to the 
denomiaation alone which manage 
the concerns of the American 
Board: and we would only ob- 
serve further, how exclusively 
Presbyterian he considers the light 
diffused by the instrumentality of 
that Board. 

Our object in noticing this ser- 
mon, ts, to correct by the prece- 
ding facts, the impression which 
might be made on the mind of the 
reader, by the following highly 
wrought paragraph: p. 62, Na- 
tional Preacher. 


‘““For many years the Christian 
world had been sunk ina profound 
slumber in regard to this duty; but for 
the last four and thirty years they have 
been waking up. He who has engra- 
ven Zion on the palms of his hands,— 
who never wants means to fulfil his 
promises,—has sent his heavenly influ- 
ence to rouse the Christian world. He 





























beheld the desolations of Zion and has 
come to rebuild her ruined walls. He 
heard the groans of bis people as with 
harps on the willows they were weep- 
ing “by the rivers of Babylon,” and 
has come to bring them again “ to Zion 
with songs and everlasting joy upon 
their heads.” Eternal thanks to God 
for what our eyes have seen and our ears 
have heard for the last four and thirty 
years. Eternal thanks to God for the 
increasing wonders which are rapidly 
opening on the world. And O can we 
restrain the bursting emotion ? for ever 
blessed be his great and glorious name 
for what we have begun to see in our 
own land. It is more than thirty years 
since the Christians in Great Britain 
awoke; and they have been holding on 
their way with increasing majesty and 
glory, until that little island bestows 
annually more thap a million of dollars 
upon strangers. It is fourteen years 
since New England broke her slum- 
bers, and now the mass of her popula- 
tion seems drenched in the missionary 
spirit. I saw the day cover the plains 
of Europe. I saw the westward-tra- 
velling light spread itself over these 
eastern states. Nine years ago I saw 
the rays of the morning tip our Pres- 
byterian horizon. I saw the dawn 
blush deeper and deeper. I knew it 
would not ail return again to midnight. 
I knew the sun would rise. At length 
I saw his golden limb above the eastern 
wood ; and from the course of day I 
knew that soon the heavenly flood 
would cover all the plains to Arkansas 
and the Pacific.” 


We are not disposed to dwell 
upon the sentiments or style of this 
discourse. The text is Mat. xxviii. 
18,19,and 20. The author’s sole 
object appears to be to plead the 
cause of Missions, and to enforce 
the claims of a dying world ; and 
he goes directly to his work. He 
states seven arguments, which he 
has sustained in a manner rather 
more declamatory than was called 
for by the subject, or the occasion. 
His arguments are founded on the 
authority of Christ—the example of 
Lhrist and his Apostles; the debt 
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we owe to the heathen; the sacrvfi- 
ces of the missionaries themselves, 
and the debt of gratitude which we 
owe them; the fact that foreign 
missions are likely to prove the most 
glorious means of grace at home ; 
that all the wealth of the world was 
given to Christ as @ recompense for 
redeeming souls ; and that these ex- 
ertions are necessary to bring to 
Christ the seed and the kingdom, the. 
victory and the triumph promised 
him as his reward. 

This sermon contains some fine 
passages, but there is too much at- 
tempt at what is sometimes called 
stage effect, and judging from our 
knowledge of Dr. Griffin’s manner 
in the pulpit, there must have been 
an appearance of the same thing in 
the delivery. We consider the 
style, on the whole, rather too 
much inflated, though the occasion 
would seem, perhaps, to claim for 
it an exemption from the close ap- 
plication of the laws of criticism. 

The following quotation may 
serve as a specimen of the beauties 
and defects of his style. 


‘My soul is enlarged and stands 
erect as I look down the declivity of 
years and see the changes which these 
young Davids, under God, will make 
in all the earth. Countless millions are 
shortly to awake from the sleep and 
darkness of a hundred ages to hail the 
day that willnever godown. [see the 
darkness rolling upon itself and passing 
away from a thousand Jands. I see a 
cloudless day following and laying itself 
over all the earth. 1 see the nations 
coming up from the neighborhood of 
the brutes to the dignity of the sons of 
God,—from the stye ia which they had 
wallowed, to the purity of the divine 
image. 1 see the meekness of the Gos- 
pel assuaging their ferocious passions, 
melting down a million contending 
units into one, silencing the clangour of 
arms, and swelling into life a thousand 
budding charities which had died un» 
der the long winter.” 
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For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Mr. Foiror— 


A Mr. Newton, said to be a mer- 
chant in Boston, and an Episccpa- 
lian, attended the anniversary 
meetings of several Societies in this 
State, Auxiliary te the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, as an 
agent of that Board. He had been 
in India, and in hia addresses at 
those meetings, related facts, of 
which he had been an eye-witness, 
in 4 manner calculated to excite the 
deepest interest. My own feelings 
were much influenced by his state- 
ments ; and I never felt more com- 
passion for the wretched heathen, 
than I did after hearing him. 

In the course of his address, he 
declared himself an Episcopalian, 
and said that he loved the Church, 
but he, at the same time, reproach- 
ed the Church for having done next 
to nothing for the missionary cause. 
He mentioned the Church Mission- 


ary Society in Great Britain, it is 


true, with commendation. 1 was 
surprized, however, that he did not 
name the venerable Societies for 
the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, and for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in- Foreign Parts; and 
still more so, that he passed over 
in entire silence, the Domestic anp 
Foreicn Missionary Society, in 
this country. 

My object in naming this gentle- 
man, is to call the attention of your 
readers to the fact, which he al- 
leges against Churchmen—not for 
the purpose of contradicting the 
existence of the fact—for I should 
be rather badly supported by the 
annual Reports of our Missionary 
Societies; but for tRe purpose of 


Episcopalians aiding Presbyterian Misstons, &c. 


stating the fact, that through his 
instrumentality, Episcopalians have 
probably contributed this year hun- 
dreds, and perhaps thousands of 
dollars, in the New-England States 
alone, to the funds of the Amer- 
can Board ; and still, for aught that 
appears on record, we may be sub- 
ject the next year, and the next, to 
the same admonition, (to give it no 
harsher term,) without having the 
power of evincing that it is not de- 
served. And yet this gentleman, 
with many others, have doubtless 
given, and freely too, to the funds 
of this magnificent institution. I 
pray God that it may go on to do 
good—But I hope that neither Mr. 
Newton, nor the friends of the 
Board, may be heard to bring this 
reproach upon the Church again— 
At least, that they may be convinc- 
ed, that it is not deserved by Epis- 
copalians, by the results of their 
directing, henceforth, the whole of 
their bounty into the channels 
where it ought to flow. Let the 
fact tell what they do, and let them 
have the credit of it, be it honoura- 
ble or otherwise. 

It is true, Episcopalians have 
not been as zealously engaged in 
the glorious cause of Missions as 
they might have been. The sub- 
ject has not been urgently pres- 
sed on their attention ; and a rea- 
son for this has been found in the 
peculiar circumstances of their 
Church. But it now excites more 
interest than at any former period. 
And it is believed the time is not 
far distant, when the energies of 
the whole Church will be concen- 
trated on this great plan of Christ- 
ian benevolence. 

A Caurcnman. 
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We extract from the Church Regis- 
fer, the following Address, delivered by 
the venerable Bishop White, before the 
late Special Convention of the Diocese 
of Penosylvania. Peculiar circum- 
stances excited a deep interest in the 
result of that Convention. We have 
never seen any similar document so 
strongly marked with wisdom as this. 
{t should be treasured up by every 
Churchman throughout our country. 
Were its sentiments universally che- 
rished, we should have no occasion to 
apprehend any measures which would 
disturb the peace, or endanger the uni- 
ty of the Church. 


ADDRESS 


Of the Right Rev. Bishop White, 
at the apening of the Special 
Convention to consider the ex- 
pediency of electing an assistant 
Bishop, October, 1826. 


Brethren, the members of the Conven- 
tion of the diocese, here assembled : 


The call of this body, has been 


in virtue of a power entrusted to 
your bishop by the constitution.— 
However unquestionable the right ; 
there is responsibility to public 
opinion in the exercise of it, in re- 
lation to asubject so interesting to 
the cause of religion within the di- 
ocese. The motives to the measure 
have been set forth in the commu- 
nication to the Standing Committee ; 
agreeably to which there issued 
the summonses by that body to the 
present meeting. The increase of 
the duties of the episcopacy ; their 
increasing interference with the 
parochial duties of the bishop, and 
his advance in years, were the rea- 
sons submitted to the committee, 
and should be borne in mind. 

Your Bishop in his said commu- 
nication went no further than an 


exhibition of what he thought the 
exigency of the case; leaving all 
attendant circumstances to be pro- 
vided for by the Standing Commit- 
tee, so far as was within their 
sphere ; and beyond this, to the 
Convention where it should be as- 
sembled. On the same principle, 
whotever might be construed an 
endeavour to give a direction to 
your proceedings, has been avoided 
by him. It is his intention, to per- 
severe in this line of conduct ; es- 
pecially so far as the contrary 
might have a bearing on the char- 
acter or on the qualifications of any 
individual ; until the subject shall 
be brought before the House of 
Bishops, by three precedent mea- 
sures—an election by this body ; 
their testimonial in favor of the 
person elected, to be individually 
signed by the greater number of 
the members ;—and another testi- 
monial to be individually signed by 
the greater number of the mem- 
bers of the House of Clerical and 
Lay deputies of the General Con- 
vention, expected to assemble in 
this city within a few days, all of 
which are exacted by the Canons. 

The forbearance mentioned has 
not been owing to indifference to 
the subject. There are several 
reasons, which ought to induce the 
taking of a deep interest in it ; and 
it is in consequence of solicitude 
felt from the beginning, that I pro- 
ceed to lay before you three points, 
which have pressed on my mind 
with especiai weight ; not as com- 
prehending all the qualifications 
desirable in the Episcopal charac- 
ter, and perhaps essential to any 
considerable measure of usefulness 
in it; but being such, as that defi- 
ciency in any one of them, would 
threaten extreme injury to the 
church within the diocese. 
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The point to be first mentioned, 
and certainly the first im import- 
anch, is piety, manifested by a long 
perseverance in the profession of 
Christian obligation, and by a con- 
sistent life andconyersation. This 
is a position so manifestly impor- 
tant, as would excuse from further 
notice of it; but for the expedien- 
cy of exhibiting it in such a point of 
view, as that it may have an espe- 
cial bearing on the occasion. ¥or 
this reason, when the possession of 
piety is spoken of, it should be un- 
derstood of that of the heart, so far 
as can be judged by the conversa- 
tion and the conduct, coincident 
with correct views of the gospel 
dispensation, It sometimes happens 
that with the first impressions of 
religion, especially when excited in 
the course of a life of entire forget- 
fulness of God, there are awakened 
sensibilities, which from the want 
of a proper direction, become the 
sources of many errors, continuing 
to be combined with them under 
the law of association, during the 
whole of succeeding life. In any 
professor of Christianity this is to 
be deplored; im the pastor of a 
congregation, the mischief is more 
extensive ; and in him who is to 
preside in a large body of his cleri- 
cal brethren, there is no knowing 
to what length the deteriorating in- 
fluence may reach. The subject 
may remind us of what we learn 
from St. Paul, that with ‘the gold, 
the silver,and the precious stones,” 
of evangelical piety there may be 
** the wood, the hay, and the stub- 
ble,’ of matters unauthorized by 
the word of God. Now whatever 
tenderness may be due, in conside- 
ration of human frailty ; yet, if the 
introduction of such adventitious 
matters should characterize the 
bishops of our charch ; she will no 
longer be conformed to the pattern 
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of the primitive church, as existing 
for some centuries after the age of 
the apostles ; nor to that model, as 
cleared of a load of errors, by the 
reformation ; nor to the same as 
illustrated in the Church of Eng- 
land, by the characters and the 
writings of a long series of prelates, 
of other divines, and of not afew of 
the learned of the laity, extending 
to the present day. 

The next point in contemplation, 
is the being furnished with such a 
measure of Theological literature, 
as may be shewn to be called for 
by the station of a bishop; and 
when this qualification is mention- 
ed, there should be considered as 
implied under the term, acquire- 
ments not exclusively ecclesiasti- 
cal, but called for by such as 
should be so entitled in the strict 
and proper sense. Itis a task of 
some delicacy, when the matter in 
question is now presented ; since 
there may seem implied by the 
speaker, his claiming of what is cal- 
led for in his successor. The 
Same reserve, may be considered 
as having been due on the former 
point. Under that, however, there 
was considered the saying of St. 
Paul—* it is a small thing to be 
judged of man’s judgment.” As to 
the present point, two answers may 
be given: first, that in proportion 
to the deficiency of the present bi- 
shop, there is the demand for a 
supply of it in the choice before 
you; and secondly, that at the pe- 
riod of the former choice, since 
which 40 years have passed away, 
the extreme destitution of our 
church, seems to have apologized 
for a degree of condescension, 
which would be unjustifiable at the 
present time; when the person to 
be elected will have to take his seat 
in a body possessed of such astock 
of talent, and of acquirement, as 
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would render the want of them in 
the representative of this diocese, 
a lessening of its reputation in the 
estimation of the general union, 
and after the lapse of some time, 
and after the subsiding of present 
impressions, a permanent subject 
of mortification to all orders of per- 
sons within our bounds. 

The remaining point, is attach- 
ment and conformity to the institu- 
tions of our church, in doctrine, in 
worship, and in ecclesiastical con- 
stitution and government: a senti- 
ment so far from being inconsistent 
with liberality to forms of profess- 
ion preferred by our fellow christ- 
ians of various denominations, that 
it is the only ground on which peace 
and mutual good will between us 
can be maintained. On this ground, 
he who addresses you has acted for 
more than half a century. He 
thinks that he has found the fruit of 
it, in the friendships of many wise 
and pious persons, whose senti- 
ments on some points, differ mate- 
rially from his own: whereas, had 
their theories been brought into 
collision in discourses under the 
same roofs, there is no knowing in 
what degree there might have been 
the excitement of unamiable sensa- 
tions, nor to what extent the con- 
sequences might have been injuri- 
ous. 

Thus the subject appears to him, 
as connected with Christian discre- 
tion, and with a view to utility.— 
But it comes under a more serious 
aspect, when taken up in its rela- 
tion to the integrity of divine truth. 
While we believe that the doctrines 
of grace as contained in our arti- 
cles, are precisely what were pro- 
fessed by the whole body of pro- 
fessing Christians during the first 
three centuries, we are not igno- 
rant that at no very long period af- 
ferwards, there were engrafted on 
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them speculations, the fruit of mis- 
guided ingenuity ; that these were 
cultivated and enlarged during the 
reign of succeeding errors, espe- 
cially among the subjects of some 
of the monastical institutions, and 
maintained their influence in con- 
nexion with the same, and that 
when there was an abandonment of 
the latter, at the reformation, the 
others were consummated and fast- 
ened on various forms of profess- 
ion, but not admitted within the 
authorized institutions of the 
Church of England. 

Besides regard to integrity of 
Christian faith, the Church lays 
great stress on the worshipping of 
God in a prescribed form of pray- 
er. We believe we have inherited 
this, first from the temple worship 
divinely instituted; then, from the 
example of our blessed Lord and 
his Apostles, who attended the ap- 
pointed prayers as well of the syn- 
agogues as of the temple; and 
subsequently, from the practice of 
the primitive church in the best 
ages; during which, as we con- 
ceive, there was no period, when 
every officiating minister was tole- 
rated in the utterance of the imme- 
diate suggestions of his own mind 
in public prayer; although we do 
not allege that there was the same 
form obligatory at all times and in 
all places. 

In addition, we have received 
the three orders of the ministry, 
instituted by‘the Apostles, and uni- 
versally retained for about 1500 
years from the beginning; and 
while we pass no judgment on what 
we consider the more modern mi- 
nistrations of our fellow Christians, 
we do not think ourselves at liberty 
to admit them within our pale. 

The enumerated particulars 
have been cherished by us ; first, 
during our dependance on our mo- 
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ther Church of England; and since, 
from the beginning of our present 
ecclesiastical organization. Could 
it be supposed probable, that there 
will be hereafter a Bishop of this 
diocese, who shall either openly 
oppose himself to the recited pro- 
perties of our communion, or en- 
deavour to undermine them insidu- 
ously, and by degrees, heavy will 
be his responsibility. Should his 
talents be equal to the meditated 
undertaken, he may distract and 
divide the Church; but he will not 
consummate his work; ‘‘ and the 
old paths will be still sought’ by 
those who have walked in them, 
and to whom they have been en- 
deared ; and who may, perhaps, by 
a steady perseverance, regain their 
rights, after experience of the re- 
sult, and of a manifestation of the 
spirit which has produced it. 

Of the body now assembled, it 
is trusted by him who addresses 
them, that they will not lose sight 
of the shape, in which the recited 
points have been brought before 
them. It has been the disclosing 
of a solicitude resting on the mind 
of the speaker, not merely as ap- 
plicable to the present crisis, but 
as reaching the concerns of the dio- 
cese when his voice will be heard 
in them no more, and periaps while 
it may still be heard either by the 
failure of a choice at the present 
meeting, or by the non-compliance 
with it when made. Having been 
so long occupied in sustaining the 
principles which have been detail- 
ed, and being desirous of continuing 
his testimony, whenever it shall be 
especially called for, he has con- 
ceived of the present as an oppor- 
tunity not to be unimproved.— 
Could he foresee, that during his 
episcopacy, either now or at any 
future time, the stated points will 
be either dismissed or disregarded, 
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he would make some such request 
as that of Hagar in the wilderness, 
in reference to what has been so 
long an object of his anxieties, of 
his prayers, and of his exertions: 
** Let me not see the death of the 
child !” 

Brethren—I will no longer de- 
tain you from the work for which 
you are assembled ; but shall offer 
up my silent prayers,that the result 
may be such, as shall redound to 
the glory of God, and to the peace 
and prosperity of the Church.— 
Next to this, it is my desire and my 
prayer, that your deliberations may 
be conducted in such a spirit, as 
would have borne to be laid open 
to the Searcher of Hearts during 
that celebration of the eucharistic 
sacrifice, in which we were occu- 
pied in the morning of yesterday. 

WM. WHITE. 


te 


Danger of an erroneous Fatth. 


[An Extract. ] 


In our incomparable Liturgy we 
pray that God would “ deliver us 
from all heresy and schism,’’ and 
we pray rightly. For they are 
among the most fatal enemies to the 
truth, the most hazardous to Chris- 
tians, and the most direct and en- 
venomed of all the instruments 
wielded by the power of evil 
against the Church of God. Like 
the abiding and fated enmity of that 
old serpent from which they 
sprang, they have bruised the heel 
of the Church from the beginning, 
and shall still wound it, until the 
period when her warfare shall be 
done, when power and strength 
shall be upen her brow, and the 
head of revolt shall be crushed 


finally and for ever. 








We know that there is a com- 
mon opinion that, differences in 
religious tenets are matters of com- 
parative unimportaace, that sincer- 
ity palliates or purifies all things, 
and that there is no crime but in 
known and wilful error. 

But what say the Scriptures ? In 
the clearest Janguage they say, that 
a man is fatally answerable for the 
error of his opynions. Heresy, in- 
stead of passing under the specious 
title of liberty of thought, is de- 
clared damaable! the work of the 
‘‘ father of lies.” ‘* Now the 
works of the flesh are these—adul- 
tery, (the enumeration then pro- 
ceeds)-—HEREsIES”—-which the 
Apostle ranks with idolatry, mur- 
der, and such like—* of the which 
I tell you, that they which do such 
things, shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God.” Gal. v. 20. 

St. Peter marking the approach- 
ing calamities of the Church, pro- 
nounces of heresies, ‘‘ There shall 
be false teachers among you who 
privily shall bring in damnable 
heresies, denying the Lord that 
bought them.” 2 Pet. ii. 1. 

Their very existence is suffered, 
like that of any other work of the 
evil spirit, only for the separation 
of the hypocritical and criminal 
members from the sound and holy. 
St. Paul says—‘*‘ There must be 
also heresies among you, that they 
which are approved may be made 
manifest among you.” 1 Cor. 
xi. 19. 

It is accounted among the merits 
of the early Christian Church of 
Ephesus, to hate the deeds of the 
Nicolaitans, (heretics who denied 
the incarnation) which “ says the 
Spirit, I also hate.” Rev. ii. 6. 

In the declaration to the Church 
of Thyatira, the Gnostic doctrines, 
the earliest perversion of the 
VOL. V. 
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Christian faith, are pronétnced the 
** depths of Satan.” Rev. ii. 24. 

The New Testament abounds 
with similar declarations of the 
evil, the guilt, and the puvishment 
of opinion contradictory of reveal- 
ed truth. ‘* Their word will eat 
as doth a canker ; of whom is Hy- 
menzus and Philetus ; who con- 
cerning the truth have erred, say- 
ing that the resurrection is past al- 
ready ; and overthrow the faith of 
some. Nevertheless the feunda- 
tion of God standeth sure, having 
this seal, the Lord knoweth them 
that are his.”’ 2 Tim. ii. 17,18, 19. 

‘* Holding faith, and a good con- 
science: which some having put 
away concerning faith have made 
shipwreck: of whom is Hymenzus 
and Alexander; whom I have de- 
livered unto Satan, (abandoned to 
their error,) that they may learn 
not to blaspheme.” 1 Tim. i. 19, 
20. 

‘** Now the Spirit speaketh ex- 

pressly, that in the latter times 
some shall depart from the faith, 
giving heed to seducing spirits, and 
doctrines of devils (demons.)— 
Speaking /zes in Hypocrisy ; hav- 
ing their conscience seared with a 
hot iron! If thou put the breth- 
ren in remembrance of these things, 
thou shalt be a good minister of 
Jesus Christ, nourished up in the. 
words of faith, and of good doc- 
trine, whereunto thou hast attaim 
ed.” 1 Tim. iv. 1, 2, 6. 
_ “Now as Jannes and Jambres 
withstood Moses, sv do these also 
resist the truth: men of corrupt 
minds, reprobate concerning the 
faith.”” 2 Tim. iii. 8. 

Those texts and a host of others, 
the whole tenor of scripture, prove 
that men are terribly responsible 
for their’ misconceptions of Divine 
trath ; and ascribe thejr original 
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a 
error to an evil influence, and their 
obstinacy to corruption of heart. 
They are peculiarly denounced in 
the Epistles to Timothy, from his 
being an appointed teacher, the 
predecessor of the long line of 
Christian ministry which was to be 
so grievously resisted by heresy in 
its shapes of intrigue and power, 
and in its no less guilty shapes of 
affected liberality and pretended 
regard for the freedom of the mind. 
Those the Apostle commands him 
to combat ; but, in the only spirit 
that Christianity allows, without 
violence. ‘ In meekness instract- 
ing those that oppose themselves ; 
if God peradventure will give them 
repentance to the acknowledging 
of the truth ; and that they may 
recover themselves out of the snare 
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of the devil, who are taken captive 
by him at his will!” 2 Tim: ii. 25, 
26. . 

And the distinctions between the 
faithful and the opponents of the 
faith is commanded to be marked 
by more than mere words.’ The 
offender is ordered to be publicly 
excluded, after a due time giveu 
for his abandonment of error. ** A 
man that is a heretic, after the first 
and second admonition, reject.— 
Knowing that he that is such is swb- 
veried, and sinneth; being con- 
demned of himself.”’ Titus ii. 
10, 11. 

Against those plain and direct 
promulgations of the Law of God, 
there can be no appeal by any man 
who sincerely acknowledges the 
authority of the Gospel.” 


—_—~2»@-—_ 
ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


_ Inexanp.—The Dublin Christ- 
jan Examiner for August says, that 
“‘within the last few years, from 
the exertions making to promote 
education, a vast number of per- 
sons have left the Church of Rome 
in Ireland; some of whom had 
been educated for the priesthood.”’ 

The same publication states, that 
** although there are 2400 parishes 
in Ireland, there are not more than 
4200 benefices, and at most per- 
haps 1800 clergymen ;”’ and adds, 
**surely so small a body, even if 
they were all efficient, cannot pos- 
sibly supply the spiritual wants of 
those millions of accountable be- 
ings who are committed to their 
care, hundreds of thousands of 
whom including many Protestant 
families, are completely destitute 
of scriptural instruction, and un- 
furnished with that volume which 


is able’ to make them wise unto 
salyation.”” The writer urges 
the establishment of a Church mis- 
sionary society for Ireland, to sup- 
ply, in some measure, those great 
wants. 

Several new Protestant churches 
have recently been erected in lre- 
land, and others are now erecting. 
Three have been lately consecrat- 
ed in the diocese of Derry. A 
chapel was lately consecrated in 
Cullen’s wood, near Dublin, capa- 
ble of containing upwards of 700 
persons, which, with a parsonage 
house, a male and female school 
house, and a residence for the 
schoolmaster and mistress, were 
built at the sole expense of George 
Sanford, Esq. who subsequently 
endowed the chaplaincy with 1000 
pounds. Amounting altogether to 
5000/.—Ch. Register. 








| 
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Inp1a—New Missions. 


‘* Bhagelpoor, and the neighbor- 
ing mountains, | cannot but regard 
as the nucleus of future possible 
good, on a more extended scale 
than any other district in India.— 
! am thankful to God, that it has 
been first occupied by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gespel, in- 
stead of some one of the many sects 
whose doctrines are so assiduously 
offered to the people of this country : 
and IT am thankfal that I have been 
enabled to place a young man in 
that situation, who conciliates es- 
teem wherever he goes ; and who 
in zéal, patience, temper, ortho- 
doxy, and discretion, no less than 
in unaffected piety, is so admirably 
adapted for the service to which 
he has devoted himself. Mr. Chris- 
tian is engaged in the arduous task 
of reducing the language of these 
natives to a written character, as at 
present they are entirely destitute 
of that essential aid to education.— 
They are distinguished from the 
Hindoos by custom, religion, man- 
ners, and features, and also by a 
readiness to listen to those who 
evince an anxiety for their wel- 
fare.”’—Bishop Heber’s letter. 





INDIA. 


Extract of a letter from Rev. 
George D. Boardman, Baptist 
Missionary, to his friend in Wa- 
terville, dated Calcutta, April 
7, 1826. 


Some very interesting things in 
regard to religion have recently 
occurred iu other parts of India.— 
In the district of Palmcottah, near 
Cape Comorin, two Church Mis- 
sionaries have been labouring for 
some time, and in the course of 
the last two years, eleven hundred 
families of Hindoos have publicly 


renounced idolary aud put on the 
name of Christians. And lest we 
should expect that sinister motives 
influenced them, we are told, that 
they have by doing so, made an en- 
tire sacrifice of all things temporal, 
and, although persecuted and even 
imprisoned for their conduct, they 
have borne their affliction with for- 
titude, and women have visited pri- 
sons to encourege their husbands 
to constancy and faithfulness. A 
considerable number of these peo- 
ple give evidence of a real conver- 
sion toGod. I received some no- 
tice of these facts several weeks 
since, and last evening they were 
confirmed to me by the Rev. Mr. 
Schmid of this city, whose brother 
is one of the missionaries at the 
above named place. 

Another very interesting event 
has“occurred about 10 miles from 
Calcutta. Several people (princi- 
pally fishermen) residing in a 
small village, have occasionally 
called at a place of native Christian 
worship, down the river, and lately 
they have renounced idolatry as a 
body, have torn their large idol out 
of his temple, and presented it to 
our esteemed and Rey. brother 
Twawin, of Kiddepore. They are 
about tearing down the temple it- 
self, and are determined to build a 
Christian Chapel of its materials. 
The excitement in the village has 
been very great. The Brahun who 
has been supported at the temple, 
begged most earnestly that the idol 
might be left for him, but the peo- 
ple said ‘‘ no : his name is destroyer 
and he must be destroyed.”’ 

—p— 

Messrs, C. & G. Carvill, book- 
sellers of New-York, propose pub- 
lishing Jahn’s Introduction to the 
Old Testament, translated from the 
Latin and German works of John 
Jahn, Doctor of Philosophy and 
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Theology ; and Professor of Ori- 
ental Languages, &c. in the Univer- 
sity of Vienna; by Samuel H,. Tur- 
ner, D. D. Professor of Biblical 
Learning and Interpreter of Scrip- 
ture in the General Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, and William R. Whit- 
tingham, an Alumnus of the Semin- 


The Work will be printed on 
good paper, and with good type.— 
it is not expected to occupy more 
than one Octavo volume of about 
500 pages, nor to cost more than 
three Dollars in boards. The 
Work will be afforded at as low a 
rate as the size of the book and the 
nature of the printing will admit. 


ie 


We extract from the Journal of the 
Diocese of Maryland, the * follow- 
ing interesting report, on the state of 
the Charch in that Diocese. 


The committee on the state of 
the Church reported, that, 


‘‘In reviewing the state of the 
Church in this Diocese, while we 
behold some things to depress our 
spirits and awakén our fears, we 
perceive others, which are calcu- 
lated to elevate our hopes and en- 
courage our hearts. 

** Among the circumstances of a 
discouraging nature, one of the 
most prominent is the frequent dis- 
solution of the pastoral connexion 
in our country parishes. It will 
appear evident, from even a slight 
examination of our ecclesiastical 
institutions and laws, that the rela- 
tion betwen a rector and his 
Church was designed to be perma- 
nent and sacred—never to be dis- 
solved but in a case of necessity, 
or of peculiar expediency. And 
it must be evident to every enlight- 
ened observer, that the stability 
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and growth of our Church depend 
greatly, under God, on the zealous 
and devoted labours of a settled, as 
well as intelligent and pious minis- 
try. But the melancholy fact is,that 
the condition of our country clergy- 
men in generat more nearly resem- 
bles that of missionaries or itine- 
rants, than that of permanent paro- 
chial ministers. In many instances 
they have scarcely resided long 
enough in their respective parishes 
to have become acquainted with 
the character and wants of the peo- 
ple, before they remove to another 
sphere of labour. These remo- 
vals have been and are so ¢om- 
mon, that itis believed that not 
more than four or five names can 
be found on the list of the clergy 
of the Diocese, which are of more 
than twelve years standing. The 
committee cannot believe that the 
evil of which they speak can be 
justly attributed to motives of ava- 
rice or ambition, or to the love of 
novelty and change, on the part of 
the clergy. On the contrary, it is 
believed that in many instances, 
constrained by the love of Christ 
and of souls, they have submitted 
to self-denial and privations till en- 
durance was no longer possible, 
aud necessity compelled them to 
seek for other scenes of labour, 
where the prospect of usefulness is 
not less, and that of temporal sup- 
port and comfort far more encour- 
aging. ‘The committee are satisfied 
that no cause can be assigned for 
the evil alluded to, but the neglect of 
the parishes to make ample and re- 
gular provision for the support of 
their ministers ; and that unless a 
change is speedily effected in this 
particular, much of the talent and 
piety now employed in promoting 
the interests of religion and the 
Church in this Diocese, will be 
transferred to other sections of the 
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country, and the number of vacant 
parishes, which is now great, will 
be swelled to a yet larger amount. 

“The following parishes are 
now vacant :—All Faith, St. Mary’s 
county ; Trinity, Charles county ; 
St. John’s, Addison chapel ; Zion, 
Prince George’s county; Christ 
Church, All Saints’, Calvert coun- 
ty; St. Margaret’s Westminster, 
Queen Caroline, Anne Arundel 
county ; Emmanuel, Allegany coun- 
ty ; St. James’, Baltimore county ; 
St. Augustin, St. Stephen’s, St. Ma- 
ry Ann’s, Cecil county ; St. John’s, 
St. Luke’s, Queen Ann’s county ; 
St. Mary, White Chapel, Caroline 
county. And there are four places 
of worship in Dorchester county, 
which have no supply of ministeri- 
al services. 

‘““When we consider that the 
peace and virtue of men in this 
world, as well as their safety and 
happiness ifthe world to come, are 
in so great a measure dependent on 
the ministration of the ordinances 
of the Gospel, it must be a melan- 
eholy subject of reflection to every 
friend of the Church and of his fel- 
low-men, that so many sections of 
the state, which were once favoured 
with the moralizing and sanctifying 
influence of the public devotions 
and instructions of the sanctuary, 
are now suffering a famine of the 
word of God. How powerfully 
does the bare statement of the fact 
enforce the precept of the great 
Head of the Church, ‘Pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he would send forth labourers 
into his harvest ?”’ 

As one important means of pro- 
curing a supply of ministers for the 
vacant parishes, the committee beg 
leave to call the attention of the 
convention to the Missionary Soci- 
ety, which was formed with such 
perfect unanimity in 1822, and the 


constitution of which wag revised 
and altered at the last session of 
this body: Should that sociefy be 
supported with a liberality in any 
measure proportioned to the mag- 
nitude of its objects, it would, in 
the course of a few years, not only 
furnish an adequate supply of the 
means of grace for the destitute 
portions of this Diocese, but also 
enable the members of our com- 
munion to bear a part with their 
fellow Christians in the great and 
interesting work of sending the 
Gospel to ‘ every creature.’ 

‘¢But while the committee, in 
taking this hasty view of the state 
of the Church, perceive much to 
lament in the neglected and desti- 
tute state of many parishes, and 
the consequent profanation of the 
Lord’s day, and increase of ‘ error 
in religion and viciousness of life ;’ 
they think that they also perceive 
othe circumstances to encourage 
the cheering hope, that this section 
of Zion is still.favored with a por- 
tion of the divine presence and 
blessing, and in the labours of her 
ministers and the hearts of her 
members, experience a fulfilment 
of the promise of the ascending 
Saviour, ‘Lo! I am with you al- 
way, even unto the end of the 
world.’ 

‘* We might point to many a pa- 
rish, once spiritually desolate and 
almost extinct, where there has 
been a strengthening of the things 
which remained and were ready to 
die—to many a neat and commo- 
dious edifice, consecrated to the 
service of God according to the 
pure, simple, and affecting ritual of 
our apostolic Church, erected on 
sites where once stood churches 
established by the zeal of former 
generations, but which, by the 
apathy of succeeding ones, had 
been permitted to sink into disuse 
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and ruins—and to others, erected 
in places which were unoccupied, 
and in the midst of a population 
whose spiritual wants were not 
provided for by the piety of our 
predecessors. We could point to 
many talented and devoted youth, 
who, within a few years past, have 
consecrated themselves to the ser- 
vice of God, in the Gospel of his 
Son, at the altars of our Zion—to 
many a Bible-class and Sunday 
school, in which the principles of 
our holy religion are instilled into 
the minds of a rising generation— 
and to many a parish, where the di- 
minution of gross vices and worldly 
amusements, the growing attention 
to the duties of family religion, the 
zeal manifested in the support of 
Bible societies and other benevo- 
lent institutions, together with an 
increased attention upon the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary in general, 
and upon the sacrament of the eu- 
charist in particular, afford pleas- 
ing evidence that the Lord has fol- 
lowed the labours of his minister- 
ing servants with a blessing, and 
eaused his Gospel to produce its 
designed effects upon the hearts 
and lives of at least a portion of the 
people committed to their charge. 
** The committee are fully per- 
suaded that the assotczations of the 
clergy, recommended by a resolu- 
tion of this convention, if generally 
adopted, and zealously and pru- 
dently conducted, would, under the 
blessing of Almighty God, power- 
fully contribute, not only to the 
revival of puré and undefiled reli- 
gion among the people, but also to 
the promotion of the true spirit of 
their office among the ministers 
themselves ; who, on these occa- 
sions of meeting together for an ob- 
ject so sacred and interesting, 
would ‘provoke one another to 
leve aud good works,’ while they 
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endeavoured to ‘ keep the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace.’ 

‘* The committee cannot close 
this report without expressing the 
deliberate conviction, founded up- 
on observation and experience no 
less than on the promises of Scrip- 
ture, that nothing more is necessa- 
ry to secure the divine blessing, 
and the consequent prosperity and 
extension of that portion of the 
Church which is represented in 
this body, than a zeal and faithful- 
ness and liberality on the part of 
both ministers and people, in some 
measure corresponding to the mag- 
nitude of the privileges we enjoy. 
They would not be unmindful of 
their own duty, while they affec- 
tionately exhort all their brethren 
to more harmonious co-operation, 
more fervent prayers, and more 
energetic efforts to the hastening 
on of that time, when our Zion 
shall more emphatically commend 
herself to the love of "All who are 
within, and the respect and admi- 
ration of all who are without her 
pale, ‘a city which is at unity in 
itself,’ a fruitful branch of that 
‘ living vine, which the Lord’s right 
hand hath planted.” 





William and Mary College. —T he 
Board of Visitors of this Institution 
convened in Williamsburg early on 
Monday and adjourned late on 
Tuesday the 6th of Nov. Twelve 
out of nineteen Members of the 
Board, were present at the convo- 
cation. The Rev. W.H Wilmer, 
of Alexandria, was appointed Presi- 
dent, and Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy. 





American Education Soctety.— 
Mr. A. P. Cleveland, of Boston, 
Treasurer to this Society, acknowl- 
edges the receipt into the Treasury 
in September, of nineteen thousand 











Jive hundred and eighty-four dollars 

52 cents. Of which sum, $19,000 
were contributed by 20 individuals 
for the establishment of Permanent 
Scholarships. Of these individu- 
als, 16 reside in Boston, and 4 in 
other towns of Massachusetts. 





Prayer Book and Homily Society of 
Great Britain. 


During the last year, 9198 pray- 
er books, psalters, and copies of 
the entire Book of Homilies have 
been issued by the Society ; and 
72,048 Tracts, i.e. Homilies, Ar- 
ticles, and Selections of Prayers 
from the Liturgy, in foreign lan- 
guages. 

The Burial Service, printed asa 
tract in two of the languages of the 
continent, has been much admired 
and sought after. This service is 
frequently used at funerals; and 
copies of the tract distributed af- 
terwards are very thankfully re- 
ceived. Nor are the Homilies 
Jess valued. 


Prayer Book in South-America. 
—In this part of their object, the 
committee had been much encour- 
aged by the following letter from an 
English clergyman now in South 
America: ‘The Spanish prayer 
books I particularly requested for 
gratuitous distribution among the 
clergy and others, to whom I might 
wish to present a copy of our ad- 
mirable liturgy in their own tongue. 
Repeated applications for them 
would soon have exhausted my lit- 
tle stock ; but as I did not like to 
bestow them all until I could obtain 


another supply, | reserved a few 


copies for particular occasions.— 
I have been greatly struck, and 
much gratified, with the pleasing 
testimonies which have been offer- 
ed to the simplicity, the excellence, 
and the spirituality of our formula- 
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ries, by different persons here ; 
and no part of them appears to ex- 
cite greater admiration than our 
Communion Service, which I con- 
fess | have always corsidered as 
the purest form of devotion that 
could proceed from an uninspired 
pen. Among the admirers of our 
liturgy stands a dignitary of the 
Roman Catholic Church of consi- 
derable celebrity in this country. 
There is evidently a door opening 
for a reformation in the existing 
churches of this province ; and I 
am of opinion that the introduction 
aud the regular performance of our 
own service will be attended with 
the most beneficial consequences ; 
and I consider also, that the gradu- 
al supply of some useful and well 
written books upon ecclesiastical 
history, and other subjects, would 
be productive of veal benefit, as I 
think they would be read with at- 
tention. I need scarcely add, that 
among such works, I| place the An- 
glican Liturgy in the foremost 
rank,” 





Extract of aletter froma gentleman 
in Piqua, Ohio, to his friend in 
Philadelphia, dated Sept. 29, 
1826. 


‘We have at length procured 
the services of a clergyman of our 
church at Piqua. The Rey. Mr. 
M’ Millan, who was ordained at the 
last Convention, is now settled with 
us, and we have commenced in 
good earnest our arrangements for 
building a church, and are fully de- 
termined to proceed in the work 
with all possible expedition. I 
have lately received from the East- 
ward some handsome donations in 
aid of the building, and our sub- 
scription is now near 1000 dollars. 
The building will be finished early 
in the ensuing summer. 
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“ Our church in Ohio, is begin- 
ning to raise her head ; three dea- 
cons and one priest ordained in the 
state within the last year, and these 
will remain with us. However 
lowering our prospects in the West 
may be at all times, the Common 
Prayer Book will one day prove 
the salvation of the Protestant 
cause.” 


Special Convention.—We have 
been anxious to give our readers 
the result of the Special Conven- 
tion, in relation to the election of 
Assistant Bishop. As the nomina- 
tion rested with the clergy, when 
their vote was counted, it appeared 
that the Rev. Mr. Meape of Vir- 
ginia had 27 votes, and the Rev. 
Dr. Witson of Pennsylvania, 26— 
whereupon the Bishop declared 
the nomination of the Rev. Mr. 
Meade, and appointed tellers on 
the part of the Laity to receive 
their votes. But on a further re- 
port, viz. that there were 54 Cler- 
gymen in the house, (one, the Rev. 
Dr. Wilson, having declined to 
vote) it was ultimately decided by 
the President, that Mr. Meade had 
not a canonical majority, as 27 is 
not a majority of 54; and there- 
fore the Laity were not permitted 
to proceed to the vote on their 
part. The validity of this decision 
depends entirely on the construc- 
tion of the following article of the 
constitution relating to the election 
of a Bishop :— 

“9. The election of a Bishop of 
this diocese shall be made in Con- 
vention in the following ‘anner: 
The order of the clergy shall no- 
minate and appoint by ballc: some 
fit and qualified clergyman for that 
office, and if this appointment be 
approved of by the lay order, he 
Shall be declared duly elected,— 
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In the above mentioned nomination 
and appointment, a majority of each 
order shall determine a choice, 
provided that two thirds of all the 
clergy entitled to votes be present, 
and two-thirds of all the congrega- 
tions entitled to votes be represent- 
ed, otherwise two thirds of the 
votes of each order shall be neces- 
sary to determine a choice.” 

The Convention consisted of 54 
Clergymen, and somewhere about 
130 Lay Deptuties. The interest 
of the subject may be judged by 
by the fact of such an unusual num- 
ber of Lay Deputies ; and it is a 
most remarkable circumstance, that 
none of the Clergy expected, were 
absent, but one. A gentleman from 
a church in Fayette county, actu- 
ally walked 260 miles to be present 
at the Convention, and severdl 
others from 30 to 150 miles. 

Phil. Recorder. 


The General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, assembled in St. Pe- 
ter’s Church, in this city, on Tues- 
day the 7th inst. The Sermon, at 
the opening of the Convention, was 
preached by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Bowen, of South-Carolina. All the 
Bishops are present,except Bishop 
Moore, of Virginia,who is detained 
at Hartford, Conn. by indisposition. 
The Rev. W. H. Delancey, of this 
city, was appointed Secretary of 
the House of Bishops. The Rev 
W.H. Wilmer, D. D. of Virginia, 
was elected President of the House 
of Clerical and Lay deputiés. The 
Rev. B. T. Onderdonk, D. D. of 
N. York, was chosen Secretary, 
and the Rev. G. Weller, of this 
city, assistant Secretary of the same 
House. Forty-three clerical and 
twenty-nine lay deputies are pre- 
sent.—Phil. Church Reg’r. 





